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The Story of the Opera 


THE full title of the opera is Cosi fan tutte, ossia la Scuola degli 
Amanti—(“* Women All Behave Like That, or, the School for 
Lovers *’). The plot is supposed to have been suggested to 
Mozart by the Emperor Joseph II and to have been based 
on an episode which had actually taken place in Vienna, or 
perhaps in Trieste. Mozart’s librettist transferred the story 
to Naples. The period is presumably ‘“‘ present day ”— 
t.e. 1789, as the opera was first produced in January 
1790. 

Two young ladies from Ferrara, riorpiLic1 (Fleur-de-lys) 
and her sister DORABELLA, are staying at Posilipo, a village 
on the coast just north of Naples, much frequented for summer 
holidays. They are engaged to be married to two young 
officers, GUGLIELMO (William) and FERRANDO. FERRANDO 
(tenor) is very romantic and sentimental ; his friend (bass) 
is cheerful and practical. One would think they were 
very unsuitably paired off, for FERRANDO 1s engaged to the 
younger sister, DORABELLA, who is cheerful and practical, 
while GUGLIELMO is to Marry FIORDILIGI, a rather severe- 
minded young lady who always wants to do the proper 
thing. 

The curtain rises on a café, where the two officers are having 
breakfast with their old friend DON ALFoNsO, an elderly 
bachelor, who has been telling them, as far as we can guess, 
that all women are fickle and faithless. The young men 
protest indignantly that whatever other women may be, 
their particular young ladies are paragons of constancy. 
DON ALFONSO refuses to be convinced ; he is a man of the 
world who has seen life. He offers them a wager; if they 
will obey his instructions for the next twenty-four hours, 
without betraying the secret to the ladies, he will prove to 
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them that their future brides are just like all the rest. They 
take the bet, fully confident of winning. ‘“ And how shall 
we spend our winnings?’ Romantic FERRANDO says he will 
hire a band of music and give a serenade ; GUGLIELMO prefers 
a dinner-party. Anyway, DON ALFONSO will have to pay for 
everything. 

We next meet the ladies, who are sentimentalizing over the 
portraits of their lovers. But it is a fine morning; even 
FIORDILIGI is in merry mood, and they are both ready for 
some mad caprice, especially if it will tease the young men. 
Enter DON ALFONSO ; he horrifies the ladies by telling them 
that their young officers are ordered to sail immediately for 
the seat of war. ‘They come in to take their leave, while 
DON ALFONSO is laughing in the background ; the ladies are 
heartbroken, and the two men feel perfectly sure of their 
wager. A boat arrives and they are rowed out to sea, DON 
ALFonsoO and the ladies waving a tender last farewell from 
the shore. 

DON ALFONSO now makes use of DESPINA, the ladies’ maid, 
who is always ready to accept a gratuity, to further his plot. 
He introduces the two young men disguised as Albanian 
noblemen. (At Naples, Venice, or Trieste, in those days, 
there would have been nothing at all unusual in the sight of 
orientals in national costume, any more than it is unusual 
for us to see Indians with turbans in the streets of London.) 
The ladies are at first horrified, FioRpiLici especially ; but 
the strangers gradually begin to fascinate them, and matters 
are brought to a head by the supposed Albanians attempting 
suicide in the very presence of the ladies. DON ALFONSO at 
once sends for a doctor, who is none other than DESPINA in 
disguise ; she professes to be a disciple of the famous 
Dr. Mesmer (in whose garden at Vienna Mozart’s little 
opera, Bastien and Bastienne, had been performed when he 
was twelve years old) and restores them to life by “* animal 
magnetism.”’ ‘This ends the first act. 

At the beginning of Act II, pespina gives her mistresses 
some very sensible advice. If they have lost their lovers, 
they had better look out for some new ones ; officers who go 
to the front may quite likely be killed. And if they don’t— 
well, they will no doubt be amusing themselves with other 
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young ladies ; it’s just human nature. The ladies are gravely 
shocked at this cynical language ; but DORABELLA none the 
less thinks that a little flirtation would do no harm. 
FIORDILIGI, who is very like DONNA ANNA in Don Gtovannt, is 
concerned as to “‘ what people will say.” DORABELLA replies 
that it will always be supposed that the Albanians are running 
after pesPpINA. (She has evidently seen The Marriage of Figaro.) 
FIORDILIG! is still afraid that there may be trouble; pora- 
BELLA says that there can be none if they themselves decide 
at once which of the Albanians to take. FIORDILIGI, merely 
as a hypothetical case, of course, would choose the fair-haired 
one ; DORABELLA certainly prefers the dark gentleman. Of 
course it is nothing serious, but it will be great fun. And, at 
that moment, enter DON ALFONSO to tell them that they are 
invited to an out-door serenade in the garden. A boat is 
there, with a band of musicians playing wind instruments, 
and the two Albanians fettered symbolically in chains of 
flowers. After a little coy hesitation, DON ALFONSO and 
DESPINA persuade them to break the chains, and the two 
couples— FIORDILIG§ with FERRANDO, DORABELLA with 
GUGLIELMO—go for a turn in the garden. GUGLIELMO soon 
makes headway with DORABELLA ; he gives her a little gold 
heart, and she gives him her chain with the miniature of 
FERRANDO. As they move off among the trees, enter 
FERRANDO and FIoRDILIGI. Things are not going quite so 
happily with them, and they have both adopted the grand 
tragic manner. FIORDILIGI sends FERRANDO away in disdain 
and sings an aria in which she proclaims her loyalty to her 
former lover. 

Next follows a scene between the two men. FERRANDO is 
in high spirits : FIORDILIGI is as firm as a rock, but since he 
cannot win her, he has at least won his bet. GUGLIELMO has 
to break it gently to him that DORABELLA is not quite so stony- 
hearted. And GUGLIELMO, who is evidently a bit of a Don 
Giovanni himself, has come round more or less to the opinion 
of DON ALFONSO. He adores “‘ the sex” and will stand up for 
them under all circumstances; but, none the less, he has to 
admit that they behave rather badly and that they certainly 
do give their lovers serious cause for complaint. FERRANDO, 
left alone, pours out his soul in an aria; DORABELLA 
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has treated him abominably, but he is still devoted to her. 
He claims his money from DON ALFONSO ; DON ALFONSO 
replies that the time is not up yet, and that he must not count 
his chickens before they are hatched. 

DESPINA congratulates DORABELLA on her good sense. 
FIORDILIGI is still indignant, and all the more so because, as 
she confesses, she ts in love with the fair-haired Albanian, 
although she will not allow herself to give way. DORABELLA 
and pDESPINA do their best to persuade her to accept the 
situation. Their original lovers are quite likely to be killed 
in the war; and if that happens, they will be left without 
husbands. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, she 
says. ‘“‘ And supposing they come back?” “ That’s their 
affair,’ says DORABELLA ; “‘ we shall be safely married and 
hundreds of miles away.” ‘“‘ But how can one change heart 


in a single day?” asks FrorpiLici. ‘“‘ What a ridiculous 
question! We are women. Besides, you’ve done it 
already.” 


Yet FIORDILIGI is determined to resist. She sends DESPINA to 
fetch two uniforms which the men—rather inexplicably—have 
left behind; she and DORABELLA will put them on and join their 
lovers at the front. pbeEspina brings the uniforms ; FIORDILIGI 
tries one on and finds it surprisingly becoming. Meanwhile, 
the two lovers and DON ALFONsO are watching her from the 
next room. FERRANDO bursts in, and an impassioned duet 
follows, at the end of which she gives way completely. 
GUGLIELMO, who has been watching all the time, is now a 
changed man and boiling with indignation. FERRANDO 
enters, extremely pleased with himself. He has lost his bet, 
but what is that to the gratification of his vanity ? However, 
.the two are agreed on one thing: the ladies must be punished 
for their infidelity. ‘‘ Quite simple,”? says DON ALFONSO, 
“‘marry them.” ‘“‘ They may go to the devil!” ‘‘ Then 
will you remain bachelors for life? ’’ ‘‘ Do you suppose 
men of our sort will ever run short of women?” ‘“ Of course 
not; but will the others be any better? After all, you are 
still in love with them, it seems ; hadn’t you better make the 
best of it? You can’t expect Nature to create two paragons 
especially for your two selves.”” And here he expresses his 
philosophy : 
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** Man accuses the women, but I excuse them, 

And my forgiveness never will refuse them. 

A man’s love’s a passion, a life’s anxiety ; 

To them the charm of love is variety. 

You cannot blame her much for that, poor creature ; 
: *Tis her habit, and use is second nature. 

Be she young, old, plain or a beauty, 

Every woman’s the same—cosi fan tutte.” 


So DESPINA makes arrangements for a supper, and the two 
couples sit down to it, congratulated by all the population of 
Posilipo. When they have reached the appropriate stage of 
conviviality, they sing a round—at least the ladies and 
FERRANDO do, but as it lies too high for GUGLIELMO’s voice, 
he contents himself with an infuriated aside, in which he 
says he wishes the wine would poison them. A notary comes 
in—DESPINA, needless to say—and the usual operatic marriage- 
contract is prepared and signed by the two ladies. At that 
very moment a drum is heard, and the chorus singing the 
soldier’s march in the distance. The ladies aré in despair. 
DON ALFONSO hurries the Albanians into an adjoining room, 
and a moment later the two officers enter in uniform, as 
fresh as paint, the war being apparently over. They discover 
first the notary and then the contract: they indignantly 
demand explanations. The ladies are abjectly ashamed of 
themselves ; DON ALFONSO joins the hands of the two couples 
and tells them to make it up. As the “‘ laughing philosopher ” 
he ends the opera with a few words of good advice: look 
at the bright side of life, be guided by reason, see everything 
with a sense of humour, and in the midst of all the world’s 
turmoil, you are sure to find peace and happiness. 


E. J. D. 


BY EDWARD J. DENT 


The History of the Opera 


ONE might say that Cosi fan tutte has always been the Cinderella 
of Mozart’s three Italian comic operas ; though it is hardly 
fair to call The Marriage of Figaro and Don Giovanni ‘‘ ugly 
sisters.” But they made their way throughout the world in 
the course of time, whereas Cos? fan tutte was almost completely 
neglected until the great Mozart revival which took place at 
Munich about 1895. Even then it would hardly have 
attracted much notice if it had not been enthusiastically 
encouraged by Richard Strauss, who in those days was a 
young conductor hardly known at all as a composer. 

The three operas really may be said to form a kind of 
trilogy, for they are all in the same style, composed for a small 
theatre and a small company—it might almost be said that 
they were composed for the same singers ; and what is more 
important, they all three had librettos written by the same 
poet, the Abbé Lorenzo da Ponte. All three are described 
on the title-pages of their librettos as dramma giocoso ; the 
same word is used too in Mozart’s own private manuscript 
catalogue of his own works.. Comic opera of this type, 
written for perhaps six or seven characters with a minimum 
of chorus, was a flourishing commercial industry, centred 
mainly on Venice after the rise of the partnership between 
the Venetian playwright, Goldoni, and the Venetian com- 
poser, Galuppi, who might be called the Gilbert and Sullivan 
of the eighteenth century. Goldoni wrote not only the 
spoken comedies which have since made him _ world- 
famous in the history of the theatre, but also some fifty or 
sixty librettos for comic operas, set by various composers. 
They are often trivial and foolish in plot—after all, their 
one and only object is to amuse—but they are never clumsy 
or awkward in style ; they are written in good conversational 
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Italian, neat in versification and rhyme, admirably suited to 
nusical setting and cleverly constructed for the stage, as long 
as one accepts the conventions of the time. Da Ponte learned 
a good deal from Goldoni as regards technique, but he 
‘truck out new lines as regards subject ; his Italian style is 
always elegant and natural, and he is marvellously skilful 
at adapting French plays, such as those of Molié¢re and 
3eaumarchais, to the requirements of the Italian comic 
apera stage. 

The Marriage of Figaro is a landmark in operatic history 
recause of its libretto, a play which combined an unusual 
amount of vigorous action on the stage with a background 
of social and political satire. The original play of Beau- 
mnarchais had started as a comic opera based on the older 
‘raditions of the comedy of masks. Figaro is a sort of 
Harlequin, the link between the stage and the audience, 
‘eady to talk informally to the spectators at any moment, 
and to be the mouthpiece for the author’s opinions on life 
‘n general. Compared with many operas, Figaro is con- 
picuously full of action, but it is really a play of talk. Modern 
critics have sometimes praised Mozart (for all good points 
Mozart gets the credit, and for ail shortcomings the librettist 
"s invariably blamed) for eliminating all the political satire 
*n the play and converting it into a banquet of pure melody, 
others have blamed Da Ponte for presenting his audience 
with nothing but a sordid comedy of illicit love. Beethoven 
eems to have taken that view, for he said that he himself 
could never write music for such immoral stories as those of 
Figaro and Don Giovanni. But in 1786, when Mozart’s Figaro 
arst came out, the play of Beaumarchais was still forbidden 
‘n Vienna, although translations of it were on sale in the 
200kshops. It has been said of Beaumarchais that he taught 
she aristocrats themselves to scoff at the old régime, and even 
‘n Vienna, which was always more reactionary (because 
nore devout and less intelligent) than Paris, there must have 
yeen intellectuals who, when they went to see Mozart’s 
opera, could easily supply from memory all that Da Ponte 
aad been obliged to remove either from consideration for the 
censorship, or—what was more important—consideration for 
whe stage. 
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Don Gtovannt can hardly be called a revolutionary opera, 
but it could be interpreted in a revolutionary sense. We must 
never forget that both Da Ponte and Mozart were writing 
for the practical needs of the moment, and a given cast of 
singers ; they were not consciously creating one of the world’s 
masterpieces for the joy and admiration of eternity. Don 
Giovanni was commissioned by Prague because Figaro had 
been a success there ; the Czechs were always, as they are 
still, immeasurably more musical than the Viennese. It was 
obvious at once that the new opera would have to follow the 
general lines of its predecessor, all the more as most of the 
same singers were to take part in it. Figaro had been laid out 
in four acts because the usual three, or even two, of comic 
opera were not enough to hold all the material which Da 
Ponte borrowed from Beaumarchais’ five. Da Ponte and 
Mozart therefore planned Don Giovanni on the same lines— 
the same sort of songs, duets, and ensembles, and in four acts. 
For some unknown reason the opera was given in two, as it 
is still, The same unknown reason must have dictated the 
arrangement of Cost fan tutte in two acts, although they are 
exceedingly long ones. In every commercial theatre such 
matters are decided by extraneous authority ; we know how 
in England the hours of beginning and ending, the distri- 
bution into acts and the length of the intervals depend on the 
hours of normal meal-times, the hours of last trains to the 
suburbs, as well as of those during which chocolates may be 
sold in the theatre or drinks in the bar. The construction of 
Mozart’s operas was pretty certainly dictated by similar 
considerations. 

Don Giovanni derives a good deal from Moliére, a little from 
Goldoni, and most of all from Giovanni Bertati, a contem- 
porary librettist. But these sources could only supply isolated 
incidents and phrases of dialogue ; for the general plan and 
the big ensembles Da Ponte had to make use of his own 
invention and routine. The chief difference between Figaro 
and Don Giovanni is that the former is mostly a drama of talk 
and the latter entirely a drama of action. Social satire is 
apparent only in Masetto’s song, and in the scene where 
Masetto collects the peasants to murder Don Giovanni ; 
there is also the very important satirical aspect—derived 





Don Alfonso: “‘ For active service they are both under orders 
Ladies : ‘‘ Alas, how dreadful . . .!” 
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Dorabella : ** Youll write long letters often—? ” 
Ferrando : ‘* Not less than two a day.” 





Don Alfonso: “ Vl add to my * bid * another twenty, 
if you’ll join in the plan. Do you agree ?” 
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Ferrando : ‘* If you ask what cause brought me hither, ’twas Love ! ” 
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Fiordiligi : “‘ The man I first loved I'll not betray . . .” 
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Despina: “ Light the tapers, lay the table, 
Set it all in fair array.” 


Why so malicious ? 
What can we do?” 
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Guglielmo : ‘‘ What the devil !—A man’s concealed here ! ” 
Ferrando: ‘‘*Tis a notary ! Why’s he here ? ” 








Ladies : ‘‘ Wonder on wonder !— 

Gentlemen : They are astounded ! 
Ladies : ‘‘ Blunder on blunder !— 

Gentlemen : They are confounded !”’ 
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directly from Moliére—of Don Giovanni’s complete cynicism 
as regards morality and religion. We can at any rate say 
that this opera brings us one step nearer to the revolution 
year of 1789. 

By the time Cosi fan tutte was put on the stage the Revolution 
had started in Paris, and there could be no more open satire 
on the operatic stage in Vienna. Yet satire there is, and on 
the eternal subject of female frailty. To Mozart’s own public 
there could be nothing in the least shocking about that. 
Both Figaro and Don Giovanni dealt undisguisedly with 
seduction and adultery ; the libretto of Cost fan tutte is as 
chaste as a novel of Miss Yonge. ‘There is in it not the 
faintest suggestion of “‘impropriety,’? except perhaps for 
Despina’s hints at the way in which the military behave on 
active service. We may perhaps accept the legend that the 
plot was suggested by an actual fact of recent date, and it is 
fairly clear that Da Ponte was influenced by the general 
scheme of La Grotta di Trofonio, an opera by Casti and Salieri 
(1785) in which the characters of two pairs of lovers are 
completely changed by the spells of a magician. But apart 
from these sources, Da Ponte’s libretto is entirely his own 
invention, and it is a singularly accomplished piece of formal 
craftsmanship. ) 

From a realistic standpoint the plot may he absurd ; 
accept its deliberate artificiality, and the factual details do 
not matter. Was there a -war going on in 1789 between 
Naples and some other maritime power ? Ought not Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton—such admirable operatic figures, too— 
to have been brought in? ‘They would have been a great 
nuisance. The imbecility of the two young ladies may 
indeed astonish us; but all that is quite subsidiary to the 
real motive of the opera—the mental processes by which they 
shift their affections from one lover to another. We see in 
this libretto what we are to see eventually in The Magic Flute, 
and what we did not see at all in either Figaro or Don Giovanni 
—psychological development. In The Magic Flute we see 
Tamino and Pamina going through all sorts of experiences 
and growing up to maturity thereby; and in that opera 
everything is perfectly serious as far as these two are concerned. 
In Cosi fan iutte nothing is serious, except perhaps Don 
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Alfonso’s hatred of the whole race of women; and it is 
curious to note that in both the two previous operas the 
women have little claim on our respect. Da Ponte was a 
Catholic priest, but he had a considerable knowledge of the 
female sex. He was a great friend of Casanova, and he 
eventually died in New York as the father of a family. 

The musical planning is masterly. Mozart is allowed an 
unusually large number of ensembles, and some of them are 
unusually extended ; a great deal of the drama really takes 
place in the course of these “ conversation-pieces.” It is 
quite possible that Mozart may have talked the whole problem 
out with Da Ponte from the first, telling him exactly what he 
wanted in the way of musical numbers; even so, we must 
admire ‘the incredible skill with which Da Ponte has con- 
structed and arranged them. Cost fan tutte, in fact, so far 
from being what many German and other critics have called 
it, the worst libretto ever written, is really about the nearest 
approach to perfection that any musical dramatist has ever 
achieved. It is fundamentally a comic opera; but Mozart’s 
singers wanted grand arias in which they could show off all 
their virtuosity. Da Ponte provides them, with recitatives to 
introduce them too. But as the singers’ art is artificial and 
formal, he makes all these grand arias and recitatives carica- 
tures of the grand arias of the past ; and this is all the better 
for the singers, for it enables them not merely to show off, 
but to exaggerate their exhibitionism to the very uttermost. 

Later generations took all these things with a deadly 
seriousness. Having no acquaintance with genuine opera 
serta, which after all had been dead for some thirty or forty 
years when Cost fan tutte first came out, they could not 
appreciate the caricature for want of knowledge of the thing 
caricatured. Audiences of to-day are altogether more 
sophisticated than their grandparents as regards music and 
drama, and as regards morals and marriage as well. Cost fan 
tutte is an opera for highly sophisticated people ; it is the last 
expression of eighteenth-century artificialism. 

Cost fan tutte did not have much of a success at Vienna ; 
but what could one expect from a city that had failed to 
appreciate both Figaro and Don Giovanni? Prague brought 
it out in Italian in 1791, before Mozart’s death ; in the same 
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year it was performed in Italian at Leipzig and Dresden, 
probably by the same singers. After that, its fate depended 
on its German translations, and as Dr. Loewenberg says, 
““No other opera, perhaps, has been subjected to so many 
different versions and attempts to ‘improve’ the libretto.” 
Needless to say, it had no success in Italy. It was given ata 
few Italian towns early in the next century, but it never 
reached Venice—where it ought to have been at home from 
the first—until 1934, when it was performed in German by 
the Vienna State Opera Company. Its first German per- 
formance in Vienna had been in 1794. In Paris it was first 
given in Italian, and afterwards, at widely separated dates, in 
all sorts of new versions, one being an adaptation of Love’s 
Labour's Lost. 

When Cosi fan tutte was performed for the first time in 1790, 
Italian opera buffa was on its last legs. The general repertory 
at all the musical theatres of Vienna became increasingly 
French, and the tendency of French Revolution opera was 
to what we should call melodrama. Melodrama (in the 
ordinary English sense of the word) did in fact grow out of 
opera, and started in France before it was imported into 
England. The Revolution took the theatre, including opera, 
very seriously, and both melodrama and melodramatic opera 
were designed to be powerful influences for moral education. 
Beethoven’s Fidelio is the nearest thing to it that modern 
opera-goers are acquainted with. German native opera was 
modelling itself more and more on the French type, inclining 
towards either bourgeois stories, melodrama, or wild romantic 
supernaturalism. The ideal German heroine began to 
appear, the type of Agathe in Der Fretschiitz, the pure-minded 
and virtuous Deutsches Mddchen, with fair hair in two plaits. 
We know her as Marguerite in Faust; her first appearance 
was as Pamina in The Magtc Flute. Her characteristics were 
simplicity and desperate seriqusness, unless she was of the 
light soprano type, like Annette in Der Fretschiitz. Singers of 
these types had to do their best with Figaro and Don Gtovannt 
in German translations, but the result was to make these 
operas much too serious and generally too clumsy, too, in 
their interpretations. One might just possibly conceive of 
Zerlina as a Deutsches Madchen, but there is no part for her in 
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Cosi fan tutte. The romantic German stage wanted to take 
opera seriously, and to take Cosi fan tutte eeneualy is to mis- 
understand it from top to bottom. 

And so it came about that Figaro and Don Giovanni, which 
are really very naughty stories, were considered classical and 
highly moral—for after all, the Count’s dishonourable in- 
tentions were happily frustrated and Don Giovanni was sent 
to the infernal regions—while Cosi fan tutte, in which there is 
no word that could cause a Deutsches Mddchen to blush, was 
regarded as not merely absurd and impossible, but positively 
disgusting. 

London saw it first at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket 
in Italian, in 1811 ; an English arrangement, a good deal 
mutilated, came later (1827), under the title of 7tt for Tat, 
or The Tables Turned. ‘The Prince Consort is said to have 
had a great admiration for it, but, except for an Italian 
performance at St. George’s Hall in 1873, it seems to have 
been completely forgotten until 1890, when Stanford, always 
one of the doughtiest champions of opera, and opera in 
English, that England has ever known, produced it at the 
Savoy Theatre with the students of the Royal College of 
Music. It was for this performance that the Reverend 
Marmaduke Browne made the translation which is still in 
use at Sadler’s Wells. 

After Stanford’s: performance in English came the Mozart 
revival at the Residenz-Theater in Munich about 1895, when 
all the main Mozart operas, including IJdomeneo and La 
Clemenza di Tito, were revived in a new style ; it was in order 
to solve the difficult scenic problem of Don Giovanni that the 
revolving stage (long known in the Japanese theatres) was 
first established in Europe. These performances did a little, 
but not very much, to make Cost fan tutte better appreciated 
in Germany, but as late as 1909 Karl Scheidemantel, a 
famous baritone of the Dresden opera, thought fit to adapt 
Mozart’s music to an entirely new libretto based on a play. 
of Calderon and called Die Dame Kobold. In 1910 Beecham 
gave a very good English performance of the opera at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, and in 1927 it was acted (under the stage 
direction of Clive Carey) at Napier Miles’s little opera 
festival in the old Theatre Royal at Bristol ; it was for this 
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performance that a good deal of the dialogue was revised, 
as now used by Sadler’s Wells. The Bristol performance led 
to another revival at Sadler’s Wells Theatre in 1932, but it 
was appreciated only by the more discerning and did -not hold 
the stage for long. The current revival by the Sadler’s Wells 
Company is the first which has had a really popular success, 
with crowded houses both in London and the provinces. 
This sudden success is the result first of a very skilful and 
highly sophisticated production, and secondly, of the gradual 
growth and development of a new sort of audience for opera 
in English, an audience that is genuinely keen on opera and 
sufficiently interested to read about opera and cultivate some 
sort of a historical background for it. 

The ideal performance of Cost fan tutte has yet to be achieved. 
It has been performed complete without cuts and in Italian 
at Glyndebourne, but with a very mixed company, whose 
various kinds of Italian accent—few of them genuinely 
Italian—were somewhat disconcerting; the scenic inter- 
pretation was also quite misleading. Cost fan tutte is a very 
long opera, and the theatrical conditions of the present 
moment in England make it absolutely necessary to reduce 
the length of every opera to something under three hours, 
including intervals. What can be sacrificed? Arias, recita- 
tives, or ensembles? ‘To cut down the recitatives ruins the 
libretto and makes the story more absurd than ever. To cut 
out arias seriously annoys the singers ; to cut the ensembles 
is to destroy the best part of Mozart. There is hardly another 
opera in existence in which all these items are so perfectly 
balanced ; and there is still room for a good deal more 
revision of the English translation—not to impose a new story 
on Mozart, but to make Da Ponte’s intentions clearer. 

It is possible to produce Cot fan tutte as a more or less 
realistic opera, as was done at Bristol in 1927, when Miss 
Rachel Russell, the decorator, had the brilliant and une:- 
pected idea of dressing it in the costumes of 1870; this 
deliciously absurd Victorianism certainly intensified the 
absurd foolishness of the two ladies. But artificiality is the 
basic principle of both Da Ponte’s libretto and Mozart’s 
music. Whether we dress them in 1870 or 1790, they are 
always puppets, but like puppets, they can go through the 
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most elaborate emotional antics. They are there simply to 
exhibit emotions, and if they have any feelings that are at all 
sincere, these are expressed in the recitatives, as unemotionally 
as possible;. in the ensembles everything is inevitably- 
formalized, and the long arias and their preceding accom- 
panied recitatives are all deliberately artificial. Each 
character, as he or she starts upon them, seems to say to us, 
‘* This is what I should do if I were a character in an opera”’ ; 
and as Don Alfonso never has anything of that sort to sing, 
he stands out in his dry cynical way as the only real human 
being of them all. 

It is good for all of us, whether we be young or old, experi- 
enced and jaded, or entirely fresh to opera in general, that 
this operatic Cinderella should at last have her night out. 
She sets us a standard of unreality and pure enjoyment ; we 
turn to Mozart with relief from the tawdry heroics of early 
Verdi and the slobbering erotics of Puccini. We discover 
the utter falsity of all that affectation of realism which began 
with Cavalleria Rusticana ; there is more truth in Cinderella’s 
ball. 


BY ERIC BLOM 


The Music of the Opera 


THE music of Cosi fan tutte, compared with that of Mozart’s 
three other surpassingly great operatic masterpieces, may be 
found to lack something of the humanity of The Marriage of 
Figaro, the tension and atmosphere of Don Gtovanni, and the 
far-ranging variety of The Magic Flute; so that probably 
the listener will be struck first of all by the formal per- 
fection and elegance of the score. He will be right in 
admiring this, even if he does so purely instinctively, and 
although it is but one of the many aspects of Mozart’s 
superiority. 

This perfection manifests itself not only number by number, 
but in the scheme and balance of the whole. To begin with, 
an opera by Mozart is a work in a particular key, just as a 
sonata or quartet or symphony would be. Thus Figaro is an 
opera in D major ; Don Giovannt one in D minor and major ; 
The Magic Flute one in E flat major. Cosi is in C major, with 
a first act ending in a D major finale, just as the exposition of 
a movement in sonata form would end in a key other than 
that of the tonic. It might, in fact, almost be said that Cos? 
is a sonata movement on a huge scale with the exposition 
ending in the key of the supertonic and the development 
after the double bar (in this case at the beginning of the 
second act) turning to the dominant of the home key: for 
that act opens with an aria for Despina in G major. The 
tonic (C) is then avoided for the next six numbers, which go 
through the major keys of B flat, E flat, D, F, B flat and E, 


1 That aria is cut in the present Sadler’s Wells version ; but since Mozart 
has nothing to do with cuts, they are not considered here in so far as the 
discussion concerns his own intentions. 
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whereupon the dominant of the home key, G major, returns 
in Guglielmo’s aria “ Donne mie” (“ Ladies have such 
variations,” No. 26),4 and we.reach the tonic through its 
minor mode, but very soon clearing into major, in 
Ferrando’s cavatina, ‘‘ Tradito, schernito ”’ (“‘ Her falsehood 
and treason,” No. 27). After that we have only, as it 
were, incidental modulations to an aria in B flat and a 
duet in A before a kind of transitional arioso, Alfonso’s 
‘Tutti accusan le donne” (‘‘ Man accuses the woman,” 
No. 30), re-establishes CG major, which is confirmed by the 
second finale with the same emphasis as the first laid on D 
major.? 

Now I have no desire whatever to discover subtleties which 
Mozart may never have intended, even subconsciously. At 
the same time it is important to realize that an opera of his 
is not just an array of so many pieces following each other 
in a haphazard selection of different keys that happened 
to take his fancy. It may be an accident that the last 
three numbers before the D major finale of the first act are 
in keys (G and A) forming the bass of a formal cadence 
of D, to name only one instance of several ingenuities of this 
kind that might be pointed out; but it is surely too much 
to take it as a coincidence that all the incidental keys ® in 
the work, on being counted up number by number and 
(in the finale) section by section, are found to balance 
each other with mathematical exactitude (18 sharp and 18 
flat). 

So much for the general formal aspect of the score. Before 
we proceed to a consideration of details, its entire contents 
must be surveyed from two or three other points of view. 

1 Words quoted in this chapter are those of Lorenzo da Ponte’s Italian 
original, followed by the English translation by Marmaduke Browne, 
revised by Professor E. J. Dent. 

® It need hardly be pointed out that each finale goes through a number 
of sections in a variety of keys, just as, on a smaller scale, an extended coda 
of a symphony or sonata movement would do. 

8 That is, excluding C major, which is the tonic key of the whole work 
and the D major of the first finale, which constitutes, as it were, a sym- 
phonic movement in itself. (The ‘“‘ round ”’ in the second finale, where 
the lovers drink each other's health, is, of course, in A flat major, although 
written with a key-signature of three sharps. Flats are added to the D’s 
casually as they occur.) ; 
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One of them is that of the orchestration. The scoring is, of 
course, not spectacular, in the sense that Wagner’s is, for 
example. But we must remember, first of all, that we have 
no business to expect an eighteenth-century master to indulge 
us in luxuries that were not imported into music until the 
nineteenth, and also that spectacular scoring is not character- 
istic only of a great composer like Wagner, but also of inferior 
ones like Spontini or Meyerbeer. In other words, its absence 
from Cosi fan tutte, though not perhaps a positive merit, is not 
in itself a defect. What does amount to a merit, indeed to 
an overwhelming proof of supreme artistry, is the extra- 
ordinary subtlety with which Mozart uses a small orchestra 
of flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, trumpets, and 
kettledrums in pairs in addition to strings, with no extras of 
any sort, not even such moderate additions as the “‘ Turkish ”’ 
percussion he had used in The Seraglio, or the basset horns, 
trombones, and bells he was going to use in The Magic Flute. 
His way of securing variety of tone-colour is to regard each 
separate number as a piece to be scored, as it were, on its 
own merits, in a scheme or instrumental combination deter- 
mined beforehand and retained throughout. Trumpets 
appear in few of them, drums in fewer still, and the. wood- 
wind couples are used by turns in various combinations, 
rarely all coming together except in the overture and each 
finale. 

The great quality of Mozart’s orchestration in Cos? is the 
wonderful economy with which he obtains the most limpid 
and exquisite effects and the utmost imaginable eloquence 
and justness of expression without often going out of his way 
to draw any attention to the scoring at all. Not that he 
hesitates to do so when it suits his purpose: only the most 
inattentive hearer could fail to notice the beautiful, very low 
trumpet figure in ‘‘ Come scoglio”’ (“‘ Firm as rock,” No. 14),# 
which seems to illustrate the granite firmness with which 
Fiordiligi compares — unjustifiably, as it turns out—her 
fidelity to Guglielmo. And in her second aria, the rondo 
‘Per pieta ” (“ Ah, my love, forgive my madness,” No. 25), 
there is an obbligato for the two horns that almost amounts 


1 The repeated use of the trumpets as if they were horns, and in place 
of the horns, is a quite distinctive feature of the Cos? score. 
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to a little concerto.1 The treatment of those drudges of the 
classical orchestra, the violas, also deserves attention: they 
are often divided to enrich the harmony and given many 
interesting things to do. In the overture they stand out with 
a beautiful sustained inner part here and there, and in 
Alfonso’s agitated, mock-tragic ‘“‘ Vorrei dir” (‘‘ Could I 
tell,” No. 5) they draw a pathetic two-part thread through 
an otherwise merely accompanying texture. 

A general feature of style in eighteenth-century opera that 
must be mentioned is its division into separate numbers. 
These, particularly the arias, which were usually reflective 
and therefore dramatically static, had somehow to be con- 
nected by verbal matter designed to advance the action. 
Except in the finali, and occasionally in large-scale concerted 
numbers earlier in the acts, little provision was made by the 
librettists up to near the end of the century for musical treat- 
ment in set pieces of what may be called the mere mechanics 
of a plot. These were got over as quickly as possible, either 
by means of recitatives or, as in French comic opera, English 
ballad opera and its later descendant, the German Singspiel, 
in spoken dialogue. This persisted in Germany for quite a 
long time and remained a feature of even such serious works 
as Beethoven’s Fidelio and Weber’s Fretschtitz. Mozart’s 
German operas also had spoken dialogue: indeed The 
Seraglio is a typical Singspiel that happens by accident to 
have been furnished with great music, and so 1s, regarded from 
that point of view, even The Magic Flute. But Mozart’s 
Italian operas connect their set numbers by recitative. 

The Italian convention was that recitative should be 
accompanied by a harpsichord played from a part amplified 
harmonically according to the theory of thorough-bass. 
What the composer actually wrote was nothing but a string 


1 This aria is in E major, and so is Leonora’s “ Abscheulicher”’ in 
Beethoven's Fidelio, which also has elaborate-horn parts. It is impossible 
not to regard the latter as being directly modelled on “ Per pieta,”’ though 
very likely Beethoven was unaware of the fact that subconscious memory 
dictated certain features of his aria. Other cases in music seem to prove 
that similarity of key often engenders reminiscences of this kind in com- 

. Mendelssohn as well as Beethoven appears to have derived an 
idea directly from his recollections of Cost, as will be seen presently— 
another case of E major, as it happens. 
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bass part, which might or might not actually be played below 
the harpsichord part by cellos and: double basses. Unless 
the player skilfully exercised his fancy, that harpsichord part 
consisted of mere dry chords, some sustained, some detached, 
forming good harmonic progressions, leading front the key 
of one set number to that of the next and usually concluding 
with a conventional full close in or near the latter’s key. 
The singers delivered the dialogue in musical notes above 
these harmonies, as a rule very quickly and often in a half- 
spoken tone, certainly never with full deployment of their 
vocal powers, which were reserved for the musical numbers. 
This sort of recitative, no doubt because of its dry chords, was 
called recttativo secco. But there was also another kind, called 
recitativo accompagnato, accompanied by the orchestra, and this 
was always musically and often dramatically more important. 

Mozart, of course, refines upon these practices, which in 
the common run of Italian opera-composition were mere 
expedients. It is the way of genius to turn the mechanics of 
art into positive virtues, and this is what Mozart does with 
the conventions of “ dry” and accompanied recitative. In 
his hands a purely artificial opera like Cost becomes a musical 
organism arranged on a series of different levels of intensity, 
in such a way that an interplay of climax and anti-climax 
finally works up, at the end of each act, into long and com- 
plex dramatic scenes and symphonic music. A secco recitative 
is the lowest level : almost spoken dialogue, but not so much 
so as to drop the musical thread altogether. A finale is the 
highest, and so is an overture. Accompanied recitatives are 
a step above those of the secco type, and then come, pro- 
gressively, arias, duets, and concerted pieces. But Mozart 
achieves many finer gradations. A concerted piece of his 
may be a more or less static number, like the quartet “ La 
mano a me date ”’ (** Now give me your hand,” No. 22) in 
Act II, which does next to nothing to further the action, or 
it may be a great piece of dramatic writing like the sextet 
in Act I, which differs from a finale only in length, as do the 
similar numbers for six characters in Figaro and Don Gtovannt. 
Also, he does not always proceed from one plane to the next 
with a jerk. There are many instances of almost imper- 
ceptible transitions, especially from secco to accompanied 
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recitative. There may be a clean cut with one of those 
stereotyped cadences everybody knows, from Bach and 
Handel, if not from Mozart and old Italian opera, as 
at the end of the recitative preceding the first quintet in 
Act I: 
Example4 










en-tra-te! 
Ibe told them! 


Elsewhere he may slip straight from a secco into an air, without 
a full close, and by letting the end of a vocal phrase coincide 
with the opening of an aria accompaniment : 


Example 2 a 
Rect. Aria. Allegro agitato 
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A further point of interest may be mentioned: Mozart’s 
special use of thematic references in Cosi. One need not talk 
of his anticipating the Wagnerian Lettmottv, although that is 
what he and several other composers did do. He certainly 
introduced what may be called a musico-dramatic “‘ motto ”’ 
theme into the present work. It is a phrase that goes with 
the actual words Cos? fan tutte, and Mozart very wittily sets it 
to what amounts to one of the commonest cadences to be 
found in ecighteenth-century Italian opera, with a progression 
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in the bass that was used over and over again by Cimarosa, 
Paisiello, Sarti, Zingarelli, and dozens of others, himself by 
no means excluded. In the arioso just before the second-act 
-finale already mentioned, ‘Tutti accusan le donne,” 
Alfonso exclaims, and at last succeeds in getting the lovers 
to confirm, that | 


Example 3 
Andante 





(** That’s what they all do!’’), the feminine tutte meaning 
** all women.”” But Mozart’s choice of this very conventional 
turn of cadential phrase adds a jest of his own to the 
librettist’s : his musical epigram not only expresses cosi fan 
tutte le donne, but also cosi fan tuttt gli compositori. What is more, 
Mozart writes the title of his opera over the score in musical 
notes, as it were, by introducing this theme twice into the 
overture—which, incidentally, is one of the reasons, apart 
from the untranslatability of the feminine plural, why the 
opera cannot very well be called by any but the original title 
in English-speaking countries. 

Other thematic references are to be found in the second 
finale, where they are intimately bound up with the pldt. 
First we have a restatement of the military march which had 
accompanied the lovers’ pretended departure when they 
make their return towards the end. Later, the lovers and 
Despina reveal themselves as the former impersonators of 
imaginary characters by music that reverts to earlier incidents 
in the score. Ferrando’s phrase, it is true, is nowhere to be 
found there, as the work stands at present, but is very 
obviously a quotation of something that was later cut by the 
composer.! Guglielmo returns the miniature portrait in the 


2 Among the separate concert arias by Mozart there is one catalogued 
by Kéchel as No. 584 (Cost being 588), the words of which, “ Rivolgete a 
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locket to Dorabella to the music of the charming duet 
during which she gave it to him (see Example 7); Despina is 
revealed as the absurd witch-doctor of the first finale to the 
accompaniment of the comic passage with the prolonged 
shake already heard there (see Example 6). 

Other points of general interest may be left to arise during 
a brief—all too brief—analysis of the opera number by 
number that must now be attempted. 


OVERTURE 


Invention is deliberately restrained here to make no more 
of the overture than a kind of decorative curtain. It is just 
an arrangement of recurrent patterns, but ideally suited in 
style to the opera and steeped in that quite peculiar atmo- 
sphere that pervades the whole work. Cost is unique: 
nothing in it can be imagined transferred to Mozart’s other 
great stage works without sounding like a solecism in style. 
It is not his greatest operatic music, but perhaps his most 
original, and in its own environment of preposterously 
artificial comedy it is enchanting. The “ motto” or title- 
theme (Example 3) occurs twice in the overture, at first in 
the short slow introduction and again near the end of the 
extended presto movement, where its notation is augmented 
to twice the original length, so that, on account of the greater 
speed, its actual pace remains much the same. 


acT I 


1. Trio: Allegro, G major (Fe. G. A.).1—The three men, 
on the edge of a quarrel about the ladies’ reputation, shape 
their argument into a kind of little concerto—as all Mozart’s 
stage situations are shaped into perfect musical forms— 
beginning and ending with the same orchestral ritornello 


lui lo guardo,’’ are known to have been originally in Da Ponte’s libretto ; 
but it does not contain this phrase, or any reference to “‘ a gentleman from 
Albania” (as the original has it), so that at least one other cut must have 
been made. K. 584 was assigned to Guglielmo, and evidently stood 
originally in the place of his shorter ‘“‘ Non siate ritrosi’’ (“‘ O vision so 
charming ”’) preceding the laughing trio in Act I, for it finishes with the 
same kind of half-close. 

2 The names of the characters are thus abbreviated : Fi.=Fiordiligi ; 
Do.==Dorabella; Fe.=Ferrando; G.=Guglielmo; A.=Alfonso ; 
De. =: Despina. 
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(abbreviated the second time). While the two lovers and 
their opponent exhibit their characteristics to perfection, the 
vocal writing often becomes beautifully interlaced into ideal 
patterns of musical composition. A quotation may here be 
shown to serve as a single example of such incidents, though 
they could be cited by the hundred (voices only: the 
orchestra adds further independent matter) : 
example 4 
Allegro 
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2. Trio: Allegro, E major (Fe. G. A.).—The recitative- 
dialogue has let the music travel smoothly over the con- 
siderable distance between G and E major, a matter the 
reader is asked to take for granted hereafter. Alfonso’s gaily 
cynical tune is followed by a plain cadential bass similar to 
the cos) fan tutte quotation (Example 3), and this turns up 
again at the conclusion. Alfonso’s music is wheedlingly 
persuasive, the lovers’ confidently assertive. 

3. Trio: Allegro, GQ major (Fe. G. A.).—The first bar 
finishes off in the orchestra a G major cadence started by the 
recitative before the music modulates to C major—a point 
which spoken dialogue would obliterate. Festive strains with 
trumpets and drums confirm the wager made by the men and 
at the same time brilliantly close the first scene. __ 

4. Duet : Andante—Allegro, A major (Fi. Do.).—A complete 
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change of key and character (clarinets for the first time since 
the rise of the curtain). The two ladies sing more slowly and 
sentimentally, with a sort of kittenish gentleness that leaves 
room for -doubts in the hearer and for self-conscious displays 
of elaborate vocal vanities by the singers. The change to a 
quicker pace gives greater energy to affirmations of eternal 
fidelity, but a certain frivolous skittishness keeps the hearer 
sceptical while musically it yields incomparable delight. 

5. Aria: Allegro agitato, F minor.—Alfonso begins to act 
his part. The exaggerated agitation with which he proclaims 
his grief at the lovers’ pretended call-up to war, in a vocal 
line broken up by sighs, is so obviously insincere in the present 
context that this very short piece amounts to a brilliant 
parody of certain types of tragic operatic aria. 

6. Quintet : Andante, E flat major (Fi. Do. Fe. G. A.).— 
The first of the great concerted pieces, with wonderfully 
interlaced voice-parts which individually express to per- 
fection the different feelings of the three groups of characters : 
the pretended sorrow and suppressed exultation of the lovers, 
the despair of the ladies, and Alfonso’s secret triumphant 
amusement. One voice or another emerges from the texture 
here and there with lovely, creamy strains : the music is, in 
fact, at least as glorious to sing as to hear. 

[7-]1 Duet: Andante, B flat major (Fe. G.).—A simple, 
soldierly little song of farewell, cheerfully expressing belief in 
a speedy reunion. Each voice has just one bit of smooth 
ornamentation towards the end, while the other stands still. 

8. Chorus : Maestoso, D major.—The military march, with 
voices added to what is mainly an instrumental piece, made 
martial with trumpets and drums, but kept well within the 
artificial make-believe style of music suited to a plot the 
composer intends nobody to take seriously. The noises of 
trump, fife, and gun-fire are musically illustrated much ds 
in the aria, “ Non pit andrai,” with which Figaro sends 
Cherubino on his way to the regiment. 

9g. Quintet : Andante, F major (Fi. Do. Fe. G. A.).—In 
voices broken by sobs, and in Alfonso’s case by laughter, the 
last farewells are said, the lovers now and again forming 


1 Numbers in square brackets are those omitted in the present Sadler’s 
Wells production. 
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sustained phrases in which pain and tenderness are most 
poignantly blended, while the throbbing violin accompani- 
ment continues to suggest hearts trembling with sorrowful 
agitation or—for such is the ambiguity of the world’s great 
art of comedy, to which Cost belongs—shaking with suppressed 
mirth. The violas again play beautifully drawn-out phrases. 
An abrupt change back to the distant key of D major, with a 
renewed outburst of the march, rudely reminds the lovers 
that they must part instantly. 

10. Trio : Andante, E major (Fi. Do. A.).—The male lovers 
having departed by water, the three characters left behind 
sing what is one of the most miraculously beautiful and 
perfectly fashioned pieces in all opera, and indeed in any 
music. They adjure the winds to be gentle and propitious, 
and muted violins paint quietly lapping waves in semiquaver 
thirds. A sudden stab of pain is produced by the discord 
referred to earlier as having been copied, intentionally or 
subconsciously, by a later composer, Mendelssohn, at the age 
of seventeen, in the Midsummer Night’s Dream overture (in the 
very same key) : 


Example 5 


Aeae Mozart 








This scene is rounded off by a short secco recitative for 
Alfonso followed by an accompanied one in which he 
moralizes—or perhaps one might say immoralizes—on the 
subject of feminine fickleness, of which he is by now sure that 
he will find a magnificent specimen in Fiordiligi and Dora-. 
bella. This passage goes in strict time and therefore almost 
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becomes an arioso, but it concludes with a typical recitative 
cadence of the kind of Example 1. 

The next scene introduces Despina with a recitative soliloquy 
on the plaguy life of chambermaids. She is surprised by her 
two mistresses, and told by Dorabella in a tragic outburst 
of accompanied recitative to keep out of the way if she does 
not wish to be a witness to a fury of despair. This is 
followed by : 

11. Aria: Allegro agttato, E flat major (Do.).—The first 
full-scale aria in the work, a grand dramatic piece with words 
in the manner of Metastasio contajning classical references to 
the Eumenides (in the original) and music so evidently 
exaggerated that one is at once aware of a parodistic in- 
tention. This number thus keeps quite legitimately within 
the framework of comedy. Mozart, in fact, laughs not only 
at operatic conventions, but at himself, for there is no escaping 
the impression that the aria is'a skit on Donna Elvira’s 
‘“* Mi tradi”? in Don Giovanni, which it resembles closely in 
many ways (the key is the same). But for all its fun, it is a 
superb piece of music and of vocal declamation. As usual, 
Mozart’s genius manages to have things both ways. What is 
more, he begins at this point to show the ladies and their 
lovers as quite distinct individuals: it is especially in their 
solo pieces that their different characters become sharply 
defined. 

12, Aria; Allegretto, F, major.—This is Despina’s first air 
and shows her as the direct descendant of all the pert chamber- 
maids of the Italian commedia dell’ arte and of Neapolitan 
comic opera. Her musical idiom throughout the work 
proves that Mozart’s characterization includes a sense of 
class distinctions—praiseworthy in art if merely expedient in 
life. Only once does one of the ladies fall into Despina’s 
musical idiom, and then for a definite purpose, as will be 
seen later. 

13. Sextet: Allegro—Allegro (3-4)—Molto allegro, GQ major 
(All).—This great centrepiece of the first act is divided into 
three sections or movements, each faster than the last, so that 
even from a purely musical point of view it makes a climax, 
quite apart from the fact that the number begins as a quartet, 
the ladies not entering until the second section is reached. 
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The dramatic situation has by this time reached the crucial 
point at which the ladies first meet the supposed strangers 
and begin by indignantly rejecting their advances. This 
situation is built up by Mozart into a composition on a large 
scale which is formally as flawless as it is scenically apt, not 
to mention the fact that even so he still finds opportunities 
for psychological strokes that help to outline the characters 
and their gradual changes of attitude. The polyphonic 
interplay of the voices and the orchestral colour are once 
again sheer perfection. 

{14.] Aria: Andante maestoso—Allegro—P1u allegro, B flat 
major.—Fiordiligi’s first great aria (with the trumpet figure 
already mentioned) is also in the nature of parody. It makes 
fun of the so-called metaphor or parable aria, for she likens 
her constancy extravagantly to a rock in a tempestuous sea, 
and both the accompanied recitative! and the aria itself 
musically keep to the grand manner with a kind of quizzical 
exaggeration. This shows itself particularly in the very 
florid treatment of the voice part which, moreover, contains 
those characteristic wide skips written specially for Ferrarese 
del Bene, whom Mozart rather despised, but who happened 
to be able to “ sing both high and low ” with extraordinary 
facility. Fiordiligi’s character, like Dorabella’s, has now 
become clearly outlined. She is proud of her correct 
behaviour and anxious to be thought the perfect lady ; 
the latter has a dash of frivolity as wey as of the spitfire in 
her make-up. 

15. Aria: Andantino, G ator this short air serves to 
define Guglielmo more clearly. He is found to be rather a 
gay dog and not inclined to see more in the test of the two 
ladies’ fidelity than a good joke. Indeed, for the moment 
even the more serious and sentimental Ferrando is overcome 
by the comic absurdity of the situation. The aria is followed 
without a break by: | 

16. Trio: Allegro molto, G major (Fe. G. A.).—Here the 
two lovers fairly split their sides with laughter, heedless of 
Alfonso’s warning that before long it may turn to anger and 
sorrow. The gay and vivacious music, with its springy 
rhythm, its chuckling violin figures, and the metre going out 

1 This recitative is retained in the Sadler’s Wells production . 
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of control near the end, draws the audience irresistibly into 
the fun. 

17. Aria: Andante cantabile. A major.—Ferrando. recovers 
his seriousness and gives expression to his continued con- 
fidence in Dorabella in a love-song of exquisite form and 
sensibility, charming colour (clarinets, bassoons, horns, 
and strings with muted violins), and perfectly controlled 
ornamentation of vocal phrase. | 

18. Finale: Andante, etc.—Presto, D major, etc. (All).— 
We have now reached the vast and carefully built-up musical 
climax that crowns the first act. It is divided into a number 
of sections, beginning with a lengthy duet in which the ladies 
deplore the loss of their lovers. But the lament is a kind of 
peaceful twittering quite free from any note of distress: we 
begin to suspect that the loss is not going to prove irreparable. 
Sure enough, when there is a dramatic interruption, the 
lovers bursting upon the scene to poison themselves, followed 
by Alfonso, the ladies are quite prepared to take this absurd 
pretence seriously. A great mock-dramatic quintet develops, 
which turns into a sextet as Despina enters. She is sent off 
to fetch a doctor, while the ladies show signs of softening into 
pity, if not yet into love. 

Despina’s arrival in the guise of an absurd witch-doctor, in 
which she makes topical fun of Mesmer’s magnetism, deceives 
nobody but the two ladies. But this very transparent 
masquerade was acceptable to eighteenth-century audiences 
because they were still quite used to artificial male sopranos, 
whose tradition has, in fact, survived to this day in such parts 
as Octavian in Strauss’s Rosenkavalier and, in a debased form, 
in the English pantomime boy. All is well, therefore, when 
Despina begins to work wonders to strains which leave no 
doubt in the hearer that Mozart intends caricature of the 
broadest kind : 


Example 6 
. Allegro fa 
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A lovely sextet in E flat major with richly interwoven parts 
follows where the lovers revive, pretending to think themselves 
in some classical realm of the blessed, and the ladies melt for 
a moment into tenderness; and the act finishes with an 
amazingly brilliant strepitoso movement of a musical quality 
on a level with the finale of any Mozartian symphony, but 
with the spirit of comic opera reigning supreme. 


act II 


The second act is often considered inferior to the first, and 
it must be admitted that, apart from the finale, it lacks the 
wonderful climaxes of concerted pieces in which the first is 
so rich. This criticism, however, must be countered by the 
assertion that the second finale contains far more great music 
than the first, which does show some rather arid patches. 
Also, for all that it is preceded, with a single exception, by 
nothing but arias and duets, these complete the gradual 
building-up of the characters in a way that may be said to 
have been achieved, during centuries of development in the 
art of the stage, by very few great dramatic creators, and that 
at the head of these stand Shakespeare and Mozart. The 
figures of Fiordiligi and Ferrando in particular come to be 
seen in the round through their second-act arias (disregarding 
emergency cuts). 

[x9.] Aria: Andante, G major.—Despina’s second song, on 
the other hand, adds nothing new to her picture ;_ nor does it 
contain anything of special musical value, so that its omission 
need not be regarded as an irreparable loss. 

{20.] Duet : Andante, B flat major (Fi. Do.).—This number, 
however, no lover of Cost would willingly miss, nor would any 
conductor or producer sacrifice it for any purpose but that of 
shortening an abnormally long work. It has a deliciously 
feline grace and a particular kind of sly humour with which 
the composer ironically comments on the situation that has 
now developed : the ladies compare notes as to which of the 
two strangers each would choose, if it were a question of 
choosing. And we, of course, know that it soon will be. The 
reader who, failing to hear this number performed, can look 
it up in a score will find it full of ingredients that go to the 
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making of the peculiarly subtle Cos? fan tutte-ish flavour : the 
florid passages in thirds for the voices, the return of the first 
theme in canon (indicating impatience to speak), the hugging 
of the tonic in the bass with dominant harmony above, the 
extra dash of spice of a passing C sharp in the orchestral 
peroration, and so on. 

21. Duet and Chorus: Andante, E flat major (Fe. G.).— 
This, it must be confessed, makes a very fitting opening for the 
second act, if one can resign oneself to the cuts preceding it, 
much better than the original recitative with which Despina 
opens it. Flutes, clarinets, bassoons, and horns alone play a 
delicious piece in the manner of the best of Mozart’s serenades 
and divertimenti for wind instruments; the voices, with 
only a very short choral passage at the end, join in without 
adding anything essential. There is some lovely wedding 
music to come later, and this piece at once sets its tone, which 
has just enough warmth, but also a certain playfulness and 
artificiality that warns us not to take any of the impending 
happenings too much to heart. 

22. Quartet: Allegretto grazioso—Presto, D major (De. Fe. 
G. A.).—The only concerted number for more than two 
voices occurring before the finale must be admitted to be by 
no means on the level of those in the first act, and it is not a 
real quartet, for the four voices never sing together. But it 
has its place in the scheme, for it falls into a tone of frivolous 
gaiety which shows that the character who has by this time 
begun to assert a considerable influence is Despina. Her and 
Alfonso’s very quick patter at the end is most amusing ; 
so are the trumpets, which add a special touch of perkiness 
to this piece. | 

23. Duet: Andante grazioso, F major (Do. G.).—The music 
here returns to the bland tone and graceful banter of No. 20, 
with a note of tenderness added from the very beginning: 


Example 7 , 





ll co- re 1 do-no, bell’ i- do-lq mi-o 
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Dorabella is the first to exchange new love for old, and she 
does it characteristically in a mood of playfulness, into which 
Guglielmo enters. One hesitates to say, though it is true, 
that the music is exceedingly pretty, lest this should confirm 
in anyone the infuriating notion that Mozart is merely a 
composer of “ dainty’ music. The plain fact is that he can 
suggest prettiness when it is wanted as well as he can suggest 
anything else in the whole range of human experience. 

[24.] Aria: Allegretto—Allegro, B flat major.—Ferrando is 
in no mood to enter into any game. In the accompanied 
recitative preceding this aria he fiercely woos Fiordiligi, who 
can resist his plea only by running away from him. This 
does for a moment amuse him, and he sings this difficult and 
brilliant solo with much gaiety to begin with ; but suddenly 
a stab of despair comes into the music, and in the quicker 
final portion he shows that things threaten to turn serious, 
for him as well as for Fiordiligi, and that he will not only 
lose his wager, but suffer the pangs of conscience for having 
challenged Alfonso’s riper wisdom. 

25. Rondo: Adagto—Allegro moderato, E major.—Fiordiligi 
re-enters, and in an orchestral recitative reveals that for her 
the situation has become desperate indeed. She knows she 
is in love with the stranger, yet blames herself bitterly for 
finding her heart so much less steadfast than she had proudly 
declared it to be. The slow portion of the aria is a heart- 
rending lament because of its beauty rather than its tragedy, 
and the faster one is full of dramatic agitation without falling 
short of that ideal tone of classical serenity which pervades 
the whole of this miraculous piece. The concertizing horns 
have already been mentioned ; flutes, clarinets, bassoons, 
and strings alone go with them. 

A recitative between Ferrando and Guglielmo becomes too 
agitated for the secco accompaniment and runs over into the 
orchestra. It merges into: 

26. Aria: Allegretto, G major.—Guglielmo tries to laugh 
off his predicament by adopting Alfonso’s philosophy, which 
the music expresses to perfection. A martial note comes into 
it (trumpets and drums) where he remembers ruefully how 
gallantly he used to defend women against such cynical views. 

[27.] Cavatina: Allegro, C minor - major. — Ferrando’s 
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reaction is quite different. In his accompanied recitative he 
expresses bitterness and despair; the short air paints in- 
dignation, mixed with thoughts of love that will return in 
spite of all, by means of a kind of condensed sonata move- 
ment with two subjects, the first a tragic C minor outburst, 
the other a tender phrase that appears in the keys proper to 
a second sonata subject, at first in the relative (E fiat) and 
then in the tonic (C) major. 

[28.] Aria: Allegretto vivace, B flat major.—This is Dora- 
bella’s song already referred to as falling into the manner of 
Despina’s music. The less class-conscious of the two sisters 
has come so much under her maid’s influence that she ex- 
presses in strains appropriate to a chambermaid rather than 
a lady the view that it is useless for women to struggle against 
Cupid’s rogueries. 

29. Duet: Adagio—Allegretto—Larghetto—Andante, A major 
(Fi. Fe.).—This is the most extended concerted piece preced- 
ing the second-act finale. It finishes the complex portraits of 
the two characters, to which each of the four sections has 
something new to contribute by making points in a purely 
musical way which would not emerge so clearly from the 
libretto alone. Mozart is, in fact, like a great actor in whose 
handling words and stage-directions develop their full meaning, 
including a good deal that never came into the author’s mind. 

go. Arioso: Andante, CG major (Fe. G. A.).—This is a very 
short but important piece. It re-establishes the fundamental 
key of the whole opera, preparing it for the second finale, and 
sums up Alfonso’s views of women, which now assume a new 
note of mellow indulgence and in which the lovers at last 
acquiesce as they join into the motto (Example 3) cost fan tutte. 

31. Finale: Allegro assat, etc.—Allegro molto, GQ major, etc. 
(All and Chorus).—The great crowning piece of the whole 
work is now gradually built up with cumulative orchestration 
as it passes through a number of sections in different keys. 
Despina, supported by the chorus and joined by Alfonso, 
supervises the final preparations for a wedding breakfast. 
The key then changes to E flat major for some of that special 
kind of serenade music as the chorus welcomes the lovers, now 
reassorted, as the ladies think, into new bridal pairs. Their 
quartet incident, with richly interlaced parts, is particularly 
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beautiful. The chorus recapitulates and is followed by a new 
episode, a feature of which is a gurgling accompaniment for 
second clarinet of a kind exploited by Mozart as a new 
orchestral device of a quite peculiar charm.! This leads to 
the quartet “round ”’ mentioned earlier, the slow and expansive 
melody of which is stated by Fiordiligi, F errando, Dorabella, 
and again Fiordiligi, in turn, each voice continuing with 
contrapuntal matter as the next enters with the theme. 
Guglielmo does not take up the tune, but pursues his own 
vengeful thoughts in an aside. The primary reason for this 
is that a bass voice cannot encompass the theme laid out in 
the first place for the sopranos and tenor ; but Mozart, as 
usual, makes a virtue of a limitation by enriching the situation 
and the musical texture with a contrasting element. 

A sudden change to the distant key of E major brings on 
Alfonso, with Despina disguised as a notary. This time she 
indulges in some amusing parody of what we may take to be 
Mozart’s idea of “ legal’ music. Just as the marriage con- 
tract is signed the military march with chorus from Act I is 
heard. Alfonso dramatically acts consternation at the return 
of the old lovers, the ladies urge the new ones to hide, while 
the music apes real tragedy and manages at the same time to 
capture genuine beauty of the highest order. 

Ferrando and Guglielmo without their disguise enter to a 
comfortable strain in the key of their little farewell duet in 
Act I (B flat major) and.in much the same vein. But things 
grow dramatic again as the lovers pretend to discover their 
rivals and stumble by an accident well contrived by Alfonso 
upon the marriage contract. The thematic references to 
earlier music follow, as outlined above, including Examples 6 
and 7. Alfonso explains the wager and persuades all to 
subscribe to his philosophy. Since women are all alike and 
human frailty is universal, why not make the best of the situa- 
tion and forget and forgive all round? This is done, and a 
final movement in which beauty and gaiety are enchantingly 
blended concludes the opera most happily and sends the 
hearer home with a tune ringing in his ear fit to make him 
dream of the loveliest of fools’ paradises. The sudden turn 


1 Not only here and in No. 21, but also in the A major (K. 488) and 
C minor piano concertos, in Don Giovanni, etc. 
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of this coda into F minor at one point always sends shivers of 
delight down one’s spine, however often one may hear Cosi. 
It is one of those felicities in Mozart which never lose their 
surpris¢ through familiarity. 

That is one of his secrets. He has many others. The 
greatest and most mysterious is his genius for finding even in 
so frivolous, artificial, and absurd a play that real humanity 
all great dramatic art stands in need of and that touch of 
pathos which is the secret of all true comedy, from the lowest 
vulgarity of the music-hall comedian to the finest art of 
Shakespeare or Moli¢re. And we can only place him in the 
company of the greatest exponents. 


BY CLEMENCE DANE 


The Playgoer at the Opera 


A FEW weeks ago I went to see—hear—Cos? fan tutte, performed 
by the Sadler’s Wells Company, with an English version of 
the libretto. 

Somebody, I can’t remember who, has said somewhere— 
I can’t remember where—that Mozart’s music reminds you 
of “ marble pillars garlanded with blue roses.”” Now the 
settings of this particular performance did not exactly trans- 
late that moonlit phrase, but the colours of the dresses, the 
sense of light and space, did at once put the playgoer into 
the right mood by providing a gay, poetic background to the 
friendly, silly little tale. For it ts a silly little tale if you take 
away music and Mozart. 

Imagine the reaction of the playgoer in the stalls, pit, or 
gallery of any modern theatre while the following plot is 
unfolded : 

A bachelor first bets two officers that their brides will not 
be faithful ‘“‘ for the space of a day.”? The two officers take 
the bet, say farewell to their ladies, and instantly return, to 
quote The Opera Goer’s Complete Guide, “‘ disguised as rich 
Albanians.”” They are unrecognized, and make love to each 
other’s ladies. Here the bewildered playgoer wonders why 
they are unrecognized ; for they don’t wear masks, and they 
don’t disguise their voices. 

However, he continues to lend the show his full critical 
attention, and discovers that the two ladies, unobservant but 
steadfast, refuse ‘‘ to give ear to the rich strangers.”’ So the 
latter pretend to take poison. Then the maid (disguised as a 
doctor) makes mesmeric passes over them, they recover, and 
the ladies are delighted. 

So much for the first act, during which, of course, the 
bewildered playgoer would work very hard. He would say 
43 
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to himself: “‘ What ts the play about ? It must be a satire ! 
Or is it a political squib? Or could it be a variant of 
Hellzapoppin? One thing is certain—it is not what it 
seems. It can’t be as silly as that.”” Then, reasoning it out 
during the much-needed interval, he would settle down to 
the second act preparing himself for some wonderful dramatic 
surprise, and the delight of being successfully fooled by the 
author. 

But not at all! The second act would show him the two 
women still firmly believing in their rich Albanians, and 
deciding to marry them ; on which the maid reappears, this 
time as a notary with marriage-contracts. The playgoer 
moans a little at this second disguisement ; but, even when 
the news comes that the bridegrooms are returning home 
and “the cowering Albanians”’ pretend to hide only to 
escape, and instantly reappear in their original clothes and 
characters, he will still cling pathetically to his theory that 
the author has something up his sleeve. 

But when the idiot women still don’t recognize their 
returned lovers as the rich Albanians of five minutes ago, 
then he goes through an agony which only a Sid Field could 
adequately render. To complete his overthrow, the curtain 
almost immediately falls on two pairs of reconciled lovers ! 
** What a performance ! ”’ 

This, I maintain, is how the plot of Cost fan tutte would 
strike the average playgoer sitting in a theatre in this day and 
age. But on the opera-goer it has a very different effect ; 
for, given a good orchestra, conductor, and singers, Mozart 
and music take charge, and—** What more do you want ? ” 
says the opera-goer, and means what he says. 

The playgoer disagrees timidly, for he is no trained 
listener. He sees how happy the opera-goer is, and he would 
like to be happy too; but he cannot be entirely happy, 
because he cannot help thinking about the acting and the 
plot as well as the music. He wants a finished performance 
of the text as well as the score. 

Sometimes he gets it. On the particular evening of which 
I write, Mozart and the music were served not only by a 
shrewd and witty producer and a lively cast, but also by an 
actress who would satisfy any playgoer—all questions of 
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music apart. It is not my business to praise the Fiordiligi’s 
singing, much as I enjoyed it, for I do not know enough about 
the art to make anything I say a compliment. But I do know 
that she is an extremely fine player, strong, subtle, light. 
Indeed she was “ seven maids with seven mops” in one on 
that occasion. “If only this were cleared away,” she said, 
‘it would be grand.” So, sweeping away the nonsense of 
the plot by sheer force of style and personality, she left the 
stage clear for the music, and it was grand. Also she had a 
good foil in her partner the Dorabella. The two played to each 
other like Lucy and Ginevra in the “ Villette”? theatricals, 
“* gilding their réles from top to toe,”’ and the other members 
of the cast were infected by their mood. As a result the play- 
goer could enjoy himself at the opera wholeheartedly, and 
listen to the music without any affront to his theatrical 
commonsense. 

The mere phrase “ at the opera ” does, of course, betray the 
ignoramus. ‘* Would you like a book-token for a Christmas 
present?” “Thank you, I have a book.” But I am 
here trying to represent the point of view, if not of the 
Philistine, at least that of people whose liking for music and 
liking for the theatre are in either case undeveloped and 
uninstructed. People of this type generally become play- 
_ goers, because they find the ways of opera so much harder 
to follow than the ways of theatre. 

For the untrained playgoer at least watches a world which 
he can more or less recognize, and listens to a language which 
he understands. The mirror is held up to nature—human 
nature, his nature: and the language is his native tongue. 
The theatre has conventions, certainly: there 1s the missing 
fourth wall, the classic convention of the soliloquy and the 
aside, the convention of interspersed songs ; but such forms 
are so time-hallowed and reasonable that he accepts them 
at once. 

The playgoer has also the pleasant feeling of being himself 
necessary to the show, not as paymaster, but because he has 
always been implored to eke out its imperfections with his 
mind. No wonder he says with Falstaff, “Shall I not take 
mine ease in mine own inn?” and, without affectation or 
false modesty, feels himself free to criticize, praise, or condemn. 
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Now you may call him a low-brow for hating the particular 
view of life presented in, say, Hamlet or The Man Who Ate 
the Popomack, or you may call him a highbrow for disliking 
Cinderella, or you may switch the epithets; but at least the 
untrained playgoer cannot be denied this right to his own 
opinion. However violently you disagree with him, you and 
he are at least both talking about the same world of the 
theatre, whose end “ both at the first and now, was and is 
to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to Nature.” 

But when it comes to music the average playgoer, unless 
he is a practising expert or a trained listener, is in a very 
different position. He has left his own world, the world 
which the theatre reflects, for an undiscovered country. He 
has no experience to guide him: he has to rely on his own 
instinctive feeling for music. And so, at the concert-hall, the 
average playgoer sits modestly getting his pleasure in his own 
way, adding to his knowledge, bettering his taste, but keeping 
his mouth shut in the intervals ; for this is not his own inn. 
Only when he goes to the opera-house does he become 
rebellious ; for there he finds himself in two worlds at once, 
and one of them he knows. In the new world of music and 
singing he will take his pleasure humbly; but when the 
curtain rises on a stage, when the singers set out to act, when 
there is a story to be told and a setting to be seen, then he 
is back in the old world of the theatre, and at once he cries 
with Katharina : 


** Why, sir, I trust I may have leave to speak ; 
And speak I will ; I am no child, no babe : 
Your betters have endured me say my mind. 
And if you cannot, best you stop your ears.” 


Bear with him, seeing that he is in a state of considerable 
agitation ; for in this music-theatre he is asked to enjoy all 
sorts of things that he would not tolerate in his own inn. 
Instead of his easy, modern conventions, the most old- 
fashioned absurdities are forced upon him. He, who has 
banished the soliloquy and aside, is asked to listen to heroes 
and heroines who proclaim their most intimate secrets at the 
tops of their voices. He who insists on audibility, finds that 
he cannot understand one sentence in five, nor can he depend 
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upon the second language of gesture, because all gestures 
have slowed down into conventional movements. He who 
speaks, at least in his own belief, “ the tongue that Shake- 
speare spake,” is asked to swallow : 


** Now may love that thus hath crowned them 
Ever with new joy surround them 
And to every other blessing 
Olive branches send around them.” 


The italics are his! Worst of all, youth and good looks are 
no longer essential to his favourite tale of young love. Romeo 
meets Juliet, and each has a forty-inch waist. 

These incongruities he can bear in a comedy; but when 
the story is a sad one, he finds it almost impossible to obey 
the advice of his instructed friends and concentrate on the 
music. For example, he reads up beforehand the pathetic 
story of La Bohéme. He pictures to himself the garret and the 
hard-up geniuses, the young lover Rudolph and the girl 
Mimi, with her cold, tiny hand and her eternal cough, her 
singing and her piteous death. Probably he already knows 
and is madly in love with the music, and so he goes prepared 
for an evening of pure delight, and is indeed ravished if he 
hears—as I once had the luck to hear—the two most beautiful 
voices of the day pretending love and parting. But what 
does—what did—he see? Here is another memory to bolster 
my own impression: ‘‘ One of the most comical and crudest 
theatrical sights I can remember,” writes Arnold Haskell in 
Balletomania, ‘‘ was Melba’s Mimi, slowly dying of consump- 
tion, her muff piled on top of her, with a wildly gesticulating 
Caruso, in appearance the perfect maitre d’hétel, lamenting 
by her bedside. When I closed my eyes it was truly glorious ; 
but they had undertaken to show me something as well as 
let me hear it, and my complaint was fully justified.” 

That last sentence puts the case for the playgoer at the 
opera in a nutshell, and it is no help to him at all to say, 
‘“Ah! But the singing was all that mattered.” 

Of course, to the musician it was all that mattered. His 
expert mind shuts out what it dislikes as an irrelevancy, just 
as the fanatical lover of Shakespeare ignores bad direction, 
unfortunate clothes, stupid casting, and downright bad 
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acting for the sake of hearing the beloved words of the beloved 
plays. He knows them by heart anyway. He ekes out the 
performance with his mind. But the general public is not so 
patient. Even Shakespeare has to be finely put on to draw 
the town. 

‘© Well, at any rate,” says the opera-goer defiantly to this, 
“the opera is always full.” Certainly! Its special public 
fills it. But suppose there were as many opera-houses in 
London as there are theatres ! If the opera had to draw on a 
general public to the extent that the theatre does, would its 
customary production “ draw the town ” ? 

In the performance I saw, the Sadler’s Wells Company 
seems to me to have faced the question, acknowledging that 
the playgoer has some cause for his bewilderments. It has 
gone further. Mozart and music, that night, were backed 
by a producer with a strong sense of humour, a scene-designer 
with a strong sense of poetry, and a cast with a strong sense 
of theatre. Above all, at the core of the production, there 
was a brilliant actress. Such a group, if its experiments 
continue, will be able to challenge the theatre-goer on his 
own ground, It will be able to say to him, “The opera 
is the product of two worlds, certainly; but take the one 
that you think you know most about. Any complaints? ” 


